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“It is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
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Tue Gosret Miracuges CrepiBte. 


We endeavoured to evince, in a pre- 
ceding paper, that the purpose for 
which the performance of the Gospel 
miracles is alleged, is in every way 
compatible with the attributes of a 
wise and good Being; and that they 
do not imply the exercise of a greater 
power than is constantly displayed in 
the works of creation. To suppose 
the reclamation of his children an ob- 
ject unworthy of the Creator; to deny 
ability in one case while it is seen and 
confessed in another; or to assert that 
the energy of the Almighty cannot be 
directed to a given point for a certain 
and extensive benefit, is a species of 
inconsistency which argument might 
disdain to refute, because it refuses to 
abide by its own principles. Of the 
necessity of Revelation, and the power 
of God to authenticate such a dis- 
closure, we must be assured; and he 
who endeavours to evade these truths, 
trims his logic to his inclination, 
and is governed by the impulse of 
wish rather than the authority of 
reason. 

That Revelation, if communicated 
at all, must be communicated at some 
certain period, and in some definite 
manner ; and that a supernatural com- 
munication would be attested by su- 
Vou. I.—No, XII. 





pernatural evidence; is a proposition 
to which common sense will instantly 
subscribe. To imagine that a Reve- 
lation,—a system for the elevation 
and advancement of universal man,— 
should be introduced in a manner un- 
tangible, powerless, or obscure, and 
that those for whom it was designed 
should be insensible of its arrival, and 
have no external assurance of its re- 
ality and existence, is a perverse con- 
tradiction and an absolute absurdity. 
Its introduction must be visible, and 
the ordinary media of the senses be 
employed to convey the revealed 
knowledge to the mind, and to scru- 
tinize its authenticity. 

There is no other way in which 
we can imagine it probable that 
Revelation could be effected, — no 
other mode so well adapted to the 
nature and exigence of the agent 
upon whom it was intended to ope- 
rate. A latent Revelation to indi- 
vidual minds, could not establish any 
thing like uniformity in sentiment or 
action, unless the human mind had 
a universal identity of character and 
faculty which it has never yet been 
found to possess ; while the diversity 
of belief thence resulting, would tend 
to involve the werld in a perpetual 
conflict of religious opinion, unsettle 
and confuse the principles of action, 
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and make this occult Revelation as 
great a curse as men could well ex- 
perience or endure. But to declare 
a certain code of truths, to establish 
them by appropriate tests, and to 
cause them to be recorded for the 
advantage of future generations seems 
the best and must effectual mode by 
which Revelation could be effected. 

But the argument of Hume implies 
the converse of all this. Although he 
does not directly deny the power of 
God to perform a miracle, he would 
subvert its credibility by establishing 
the imperfection of testimony, and 
the necessity of personal experience ; 
and thus, that if God did employ mi- 
raculous power, it would tend to con- 
fute rather than authenticate that for 
which it was proposed to operate. 
But if we investigate the inclusions 
of this position its invalidity will be 
very obvious and remarkable. To 
pass for any thing, the objection itself 
must not include that which is more 
impossible than the thing is impro- 
bable to which it objects; if it does, 
we need not remind the reader that 
it must be altogether worthless and 
sophistical. 

Now the very ground on which 
Hume objects to the credibility of 
miracles, is contradictory. He main- 
tains that we have no experience that 
miracles have occurred; that mere 
testimony is insuflicient to overcome 
this want of experience; that we ex- 
perience the imperfection of testi- 
mony, but not the occurrence of a 
miracle; and, therefore, that it is 
more likely that the testimony to the 
fact of a miracle should be false than 
that the miracle itself should be true. 
The converse implication of this doc- 
trine is, that miracles could only be 
true by being matters of constant or- 
dinary occurrence. 

But it will be here perceived, that 
Mr. Hume’s logic has a singular al- 
Jiance with the contradictory and ab- 
surd, He declares, by implication, 
that to make a miracle credible, its 
distinctive character must be destroy- 
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ed, and merged into the multitude of 
ordinary events: and, consequently, 
that the effect for which it was de- 
signed, must be altogether prevented : 
in other words that, though required 
to substantiate a given assumption, @ 
peculiar evidence must not be a pe- 
culiar evidence at all; and thence that 
a common proof is sufficient to at- 
test extraordinary pretensions. For 
if miracles were of constant occur- 
rence ; if every day made them mat- 
ters of common experience; they 
would be regarded as the fixed ge- 
neral effects of nature, and not as 
miracles at all. Hence their distinc- 
tive character would be destroyed, 
and the authenticity of Revealed Re- 
ligion, if admitted, would have its at- 
testation based on the common evi- 
dence of nature; or sophistry would 
make a better use of the supposed 
case, and assert, that as the hypothe- 
tical miracles were of common occur- 
rence, they must be incapable of a parti- 
cular specific application as the proofs 
of a certain system of Religion. Thus, 
had miracles been made general, ac- 
cording to Hume’s mode of render- 
ing them credible, he would have 
been the first to deny the authenti- 
cation which they were intended to 
afford: they would have become or- 
dinary occurrences, and estimated as 
the fixed laws of nature; and in that 
case, for the attestation of Chris- 
tianity, the diurnal revolution of the 
earth might as well be alleged, as the 
resuscitation of the dead, the healing 
of the sick, or the restoration of the 
blind, because all such effects would 
be according to the ordinary course 
of nature. To imagine a generality 
of miraculous events, and to urge 
the want of a universal experience of 
their occurrence as a proof against 
their reality, is one of the most per- 
fect contradictions which distempered 
logic ever generated; for it is then 
asserted, almost in plain terms, that 
an identical event can be miraculous 
and not miraculous; that Christianity, 
to gain rational credence, must have a 
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miraculous authentication which is no 
miraculous authentication at all; or 
that a preternatural communication 
might be demonstrated by common 
natural evidence ; and thus that a par- 
ticular proposition cannot require any 
adapted or exclusive proof. 

The argument against the Chris- 
tian miracles, which is thus attempted 
to be drawn from the want of a com- 
mon experience of miraculous events, 
is therefore altogether untenable. It 
is composed of nothing but sophistry 
and contradiction. To be superna- 
tural an event must be extraordinary 
and particular; make it general, and 
its supernatural character is destroy- 
ed. It must occur at a limited point 
of time; for its occurrence cannot, 
without a violation of its essential 
character, be indefinitely extended to 
subsequent periods of duration. A 
miracle is, therefore, a necessary sub- 
ject of human testimony; it cannot 
have a perpetuity of occurrence, and 
must thence be transmitted by the 
testification of history. But though, 
from its nature, the performance of a 
miracle must be restricted to a parti- 
cular period, and though Mr.Hume and 
his admiring followers do not exactly 
deny the possibility of a miracle; still 
it is maintained that no testimony is 
sufficient to establish the fact of a 
miracle having actually occurred ; 
that though a number of men had 
verily seen a man who was dead re- 
stored to life, it must be more pro- 
bable that their senses were fa!se than 
that their testimony should be true; 
or that there could be no veracity in 
the account of what they affected to 
have witnessed, because it did not hap- 
pen to accord with general expe- 
rience. . 

It will be here perceived that gene- 
ral experience is attempted to be made 
the foundation for the truth of testi- 
mony ; and by consequent implication, 
that he who testifies to what another 
has not experienced, would not be 
allowed to obtain credence or belief. 

Now this specious reasoning is con- 





tradicted by the most correct and le- 
gitimate analogy: that is to say, that 
mankind in a hundred cases believe 
what is not a matter of personal expe- 
rience, on the sole authority of histori- 
cal testimony ; that in a hundred cases 
they rely on testimony without having 
what can be properly termed expe- 
rience of that which is testified ; that 
testimony is one of those principles 
by which human assent, belief, or de- 
cision, is naturally governed ; and, as 
an ultimate consequence, that a whole- 
sale rejection of the testimony which 
alleges the Gospel miracles is contrary 
to analogy, and at variance with the 
principles by which human judgment 
is universally guided. 

That facts may occur without the 
knowledge or beyond the experience 
of some men, is a truth of the simplest 
attestation. What personal knowledge 
or experience could the Esquimaux 
have of such a building as St. Paul’s ? 
Living in rude cabins, with such limited 
knowledge, they could not imagine 
such an edifice ; and were it described, 
were its magnitude, its structure, and 
height related, they must be disposed, 
by their own experience, to reject the 
relation as a mere attempt to deceive. 
But though the description involved 
what their want of experience would 
lead them to deny, the edifice still 
would exist, and the testimony would 
be true, although beyond their expe- 
rience, Or suppose that a miner, 
who had acquired a knowledge of the 
suspension of bodies in a coal pit, and 
had always seen them sustained by 
some visible power, by a cord, a chain, 
or on the solid body of the bottom or 
side of his subterranean excavation, 
were informed that larger bodies 
than he had ever beheld were suspen- 
ded without visible support, and that 
the atmosphere which he breathed was 
the means of their sustentation: his 
experience would deny or doubt the 
testimony to such an apparently im- 
probable fact: but still the fact and 
the testimony would be real and au- 
thentic. Now in both these cases the 
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truth of testimony would be indepen- 


dent of the individual experience of 
the more ignorant parties ; or the ex- 
perience of the testifying persons would 
be more extensive than the experience 
of those by whom the testimony was 
rejected. Why should he who never 
beheld an eclipse of the sun, rely on 
the testimony of certain astronomical 
calculations, and believe, contrary to 
his own experience, that the day, 
which he has always found light, 
should be suddenly converted into 
comparative darkness? Testimony is 
here allowed to supersede experi- 
ence; and, in fact, a multitude of 
similar instances might be adduced; 
but we have said sufficient to evince 
that the want of experience is not a 
sufficient evidence against testimony. 
To allow such a mode of reasoning to 
reject an alleged fact, is to permit a 
negative to supersede a positive, or 
the absence of one thing to disprove 
the existence or reality of another. 

It is our intention to extend these 
remarks in a subsequent sumber; but 
we must for the present conclude with 
inquiring, how far the objection of 
Hume can be deemed valid? We have 
seen that the want of general experi- 
ence of miracles cannot, from their 
very nature, be a valid argument 
against the reality of their perform- 
ance; and that the supposition that 
to be true they must be general and 
constant, involves the most manifest 
contradiction and inconsistency. We 
may also perceive that the truth of 
testimony is not to be determined by 
the amount of individual experience. 

Now if these positions have been at 
all established, it must follow that the 
want of the experience or personal 
knowledge of miracles is no legitimate 
argument against the reality of their 
having been performed; and that the 
gospel miracles are credible if it can 
be shewn that they are supported by a 
sufficient testimony. In assuming an 
opposite position, the greatest contra- 
diction must ensue in the first case ; and 
in the latter, the sophism clearly mili- 





tates against common usage and 
analogy: our future remarks, however, 
will, we trust, make the fallacy of 
Humé more certain and evident. 





Tue Dancer or DELAYED 
REPENTANCE. 


Many are the admonitions which the 
Redeemer has given for the proper 
application of time to its spiritual 
purposes. The uncertainty of the 
hour of death has been urged to stimu- 
late watchfulness, and existence been 
compared to the natural day upon 
which the night cometh when no man 
can work. But, whether from igno- 
rance or temerity, many have been 
found who are ready to believe in 
a doctrine of general instantaneous 
grace, and imagine that the eleventh 
hour is sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of salvation. ‘To limit the 
power of God, and assert that he 
cannot attempt the reclamation of a 
sinner at the last verge of natural 
existence, would be impious and ab- 
surd: but we must resist the plain 
declarations of Scripture, if we ima- 
gine that repentance should be delayed 
because it may be suddenly effected, 
or that there are some peridds in 
which God is more willing to influ- 
ence the heart by his Spirit than at 
others; for he constantly “ stands at 
the door and knocks,” and gives a 
perpetual invitation for men to draw 
near to the salvation which he would 
impart. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more certain than that vicious indul- 
gence long continued, deadens the 
moral sensibilities; and ‘that the 
greater the confirmation of evil in the 
heart, the more difficult and ‘preca- 
rious is a recovery to a state of gtace. 
The time when the pangs of sickness, 
or the fear of death operate, is surely 
not the most early and appropriate séa- 
son for supplicating the mercy and de- 
liverance which the soul requires; as 
the influence then received, however 
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powerful, is superinduced by force 
rather than engendered by conviction. 

Such reflections were excited on my 
witnessing, what is perhaps the most 
impressive scene which it falls to the 
lot of man to behold,—a storm at 
sea- During the early part of last 
year, I embarked from a transatlantic 
port for England, in a ship in which 
several English and Irish were re- 
turning home after a long absence, 
with those ardent feelings, of anti- 
cipation which glow in the heart, 
when we are about to revisit the 
place which remembrance has em- 
balmed as delightful and dear. Joy 
sparkled in each eye as the vessel 
receded from the shores of America, 
and the hope of England seemed about 
to be realized. But when the ex- 
citement occasioned by novelty and 
the immediate gush of expectation 
had subsided, the character of the 
passengers appeared under its real 
aspect. The majority, alas! were far 
removed from Christian temper, re- 
flection, and deportment ; and intem- 
perance, moral and physical, was the 
too frequent attestation of unrenewed 
hearts. 

We were becalmed shortly after 
losing sight of land, and afterwards 
mortified by a succession of adverse 
winds till the seventh day of our 
departure; when a breeze from the 
land sprung up, and the ship was 
soon running nearly before a western 
wind. Every sail was spread, and 
gently swelled in the light current of 
theair. Thus we ran for twenty-four 
hours. Gradually, however, did the 
power of the wind increase; the stud- 
ding sails left the extremities of the 
yards, and every sail seemed distended, 
while the increasing speed of the ship 
declared the multiplied force by which 
she was impelled. All was hilarity 
on board, and Bacchus was sum- 
moned to celebrate the fairness of the 
wind. 

On the second day the breeze fresh- 
ened ; the royals and top-gallant sails 
were successively taken in, and when 
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night »: rived, the three topsails were di- 
minished by a single reef. The sea dis- 
played a swelling sympathy with the 
gale, and its undulations gradually in- 
creased in magnitude and whitened 
with foam ; while the sullen blast re- 
echoed as it swept by the reclining 
masts and rigging. The declining sun 
did not abate the wind ; its broad and 
reddened disk sunk awfully in the deep, 
while clouds of gloomy and wild ap- 
pearance rose in that quarter of the 
heavens from which the wind issued. 
The topsails were again reduced, and 
during the night the ship advanced on 
her course with tremendous velocity. 
The morning again appeared, and the 
weather still appeared. more ominous. 
The wind, which had blown from the 
westward for three days, now began to 
raise the sea into gigantic waves: the 
ship rolled and pitched in the mighty 
furrows of the ocean; and the sun 
again sunk, obscured by the mists of 
approaching night. 

During the previous part of the day, 
the force of the wind was successively 
augmented, and it blew with a steady 
and increasing power during the night. 
The uneasiness of the ship, as she rose 
to the summit of an inflated billow, 
or descended into the abyss beneath, 
prevented many from sleeping, and 
when the morning arrived, it discovered 
a solitary ship, a violent gale, and a 
tremendous sea. The ship was scud- 
ding before the wind, nor dared the 
captain attempt to alter her position, 
by laying her head to the wind. It 
was now obvious that the climax of the 
storm had not arrived. The sky was 
overcast, the clouds seemed tortured 
to velocity by the violence of the wind, 
and a mist hung over the surface of 
the ocean. The ship, which had a deal 
of deck-lumber, rolled prodigiously, 
sometimes struck in her quarters by 
the pursuing billows, and at others re- 
ceiving them over her bulwarks. All 
the sails were furled excepting the fore 
and main-top sails and the fore-sail : 
and the ship seemed abased and terri- 
fied in the presence of the vast and 
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excited powers of the ruthless ele- 
ments. The uplifted waves carreered 
by her sides, like dark and gigantic 
clouds, obscuring for a moment the 
oblique rays of light ; while the wind 
kept a continuous and violent roar 
through the rigging. As the evening 
drew on, the fury of the wind in- 
creased, the ship became almost un- 
manageable, and those who before 
had displayed such a reckless hilarity, 
exhibited every sign of apprehension 
and dismay. It would be impossible 
to imagine a more awful scene than 
that which was now presented. Dark- 
ness was drawing on, the ocean was 
rolling mountains high, the ship was 
nearly ungovernable, and seemed like 
an isolated being abandoned to the 
fury of a mighty oppressor. Her 
decks resounded with the gush of seas, 
whieh first struck her sides with a 
shock that made hertremble, and then 
sent their foaming floods over her drip- 
ping bulwarks. Nought but anxious 
inquiry was heard, with the occasional 
exclamation of the seamen that the 
vessel should have been hove-to before 
the fury of the gale had so increas- 
ed, with various remarks, couched in 
technical terms, as to the dangers of 
the night, the impossibility of long 
keeping her before the wind, and the 
fearful result if she broached-to. 
About ten o’clock the rough voice 
of the captain was heard directing the 
men at the helm; he watched the 
devious and sudden veerings of her 
prow, and thence from time to time 
told the wheelmen how to accommo- 
date her to the attacks of the sea. 
But it was useless : a sudden and tre- 
mendous gust blew the main and fore 
topsails from the yards, and snapped 
the sheets by which the foresailwas con- 
fined. There was a moment’s terrible 
pause—a few hurried and indistinct 
words among the men, a shriek from 
the passengers who heard the bursting 
of the sails; and then the ship fell 
into the trough or hollow of the sea. 
In an instant she was on her side, a 
tremendous surge carried away the 





whole length of her bulwarks, un- 
shipped the after hatchway, and poured 
down into the part occupied by the 
steerage passengers, which was instant- 
ly half-filled with water. Screams and 
supplications for mercy resounded in 
this exposed, dark, and dangerous 
spot; over which for a few moments 
the rolling billows madea clean sweep. 
It was indeed a moment of intense 
peril; the masts were expected to go, 
or the ship to be filled with water. 
But at length her head was got to the 
wind, and she lay-to under bare poles 
during the remainder of the night; 
yet still not free from danger. 

While this scene was passing, many 
were the resolutions uttered, that if life 
were spared, it should be amended ; 
and the relative value of religion and 
wickedness was justly perceived: for 
at that period the deliverance thus ex- 
perienced, softened the most obdurate, 
and made the most reckless thought- 
ful; but the influence very soon abated, 
and a few days found every laudable 
impression wiped away. The ut- 
most peril and the greatest degree of 
apprehension had prevailed; but the 
previous confirmations, of some of the 
characters on board was not altered, 
but only experienced a temporary 
change or modification, which was 
quickly obliterated. 

Sudden impulses cannot be relied 
on for permanent effects ; and if con- 
jecture might be allowed a suggestion, 
it really might appear that, whatever 
their intensity, real change can only 
be accomplished in a state free from 
apprehension or restraint, and bya 
successive cultivation of goodness and 
rejection of evil. Regeneration im- 
plies by its very name, that the change 
of man from a sinful to a holy state, is 
a work gradual and progressive; and 
if this be a truth, how early should it 
begin, and how industriously be con- 
tinued. The dangers to which we are 
exposed are not the less real because 
they may happen to be concealed, and 
we may frequently verge to the pre- 
cincts of death while we imagine our- 
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selves secure in life and removed from 
dissolution. To wait for fear or some 
sudden impulse to waken a just esti- 
mate of our present condition, and 
induce resolutions to do that which is 
habitually neglected, must therefore 
be dangerous indeed. We know not 
that life will afford one of these hypo- 
thetically effective stimulations to 
amendinent, nor that sudden resolution 
induced by terror or restraint, would 
endure beyond the grave if death 
snatched us away at the moment. of 
its formation. To doubt the efficiency 
of sudden influence, ought to urge the 
Christian to that sedulous cultivation 
of holiness and progressive grace, 
without which the night may come 
when he cannot work, and the lamp be 
found without oil and be extinguished 
for ever. R. J. 





Tue Resurrection or CuHrist. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Infidel, 
Sir, 
On casting a retrospective view over 
the history of past ages, from the 
most remote period to which it can 
be traced with any certainty, to the 
present time, we find that in every 
age, there were sects of Sceptics, and 
even of Atheists, among Pagans, Jews, 
Christians, and Mahometans. At the 
present alarming era of Infidelity and 
Atheism, in which a certain number 
of designing men employ the whole 
acuteness of the intellectual capacity, 
which God has bestowed upon them 
for better purposes, in throwing the 
gloomy veil of doubt over the most 
sacred and important truths, I assure 
you I hailed with great delight the 
appearance of your publication, and 
fervently hope that your laudable 
efforts to promote the happiness of 
mankind, may be accompanied by a 
Divine blessing. The arguments you 
have adduced in favour of Christianity, 
are of so cogent and irrefragable a 
nature, that it appears to me, a man 
(after a careful perusal of your pages,) 





must wilfully shut his eyes, who is 
otherwise than convinced of the au- 
thenticity of Holy Writ: and were 
Christians of every denomination to 
unite and lend a helping hand to 
check the increasing growth of In- 
fidelity, I feel persuaded its unten- 
ableness would be so clearly demon- 
strated, that the Sceptic would only 
be left to wonder how sentiments so 
absurd and preposterous, which he 
had imbibed, could have found enter- 
tainment in the bosom of a reflecting 
mind, , 
Perhaps no event can be more con- 
firmatory of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity than theResurrection of Christ. 
In alluding to this event, a writer in 
a recent publication*, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks :—~ ‘ 
*“No one will be supposed hardy 
enough to throw any suspicion upon 
the truth of the testimony of the dis« 
ciples of Jesus, respecting his Resur- 
rection, when, on the one hand, it is 
remarked, from their own relation, 
how great was the difficulty which they 
experienced in attaching any credi- 
bility to this event, so very unexpected 
by them; how very cautiously and 
carefully they previously sifted and 
examined every thing ; how little they 
were disposed, even on the repeated 
appearance of their Lord after his 
Resurrection, to confide in the accu- 
racy of their vision ; how Thomas ac- 
tually felt the marks of the nails in 
the hands of Jesus, and the scar of 
the wound in his side, before the hope 
so strongly excited in him, ripened 
into full and. positive conviction; and, 
finally, howafter all these irrefragable 
examinations and inquiries, it became 
an utter impossibility that the dis- 
ciples of Jesus should have deceived 
themselves by a false appearance in 
regard to the Resurrection of their 
Lord.» Who, on the other hand, will 
be bold enough to reproach these 
men, with any semblance of truth, of 
a preconcerted plan to deceive pos- 





* “The Sabbath,” 
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terity, by a groundless fiction of the 
Resurrection of Jesus? Does not the 
artless, honest mode of thinking of 
these upright men, strike every ob- 
server, not only from their whole be- 
haviour, but from all their writings? 
Yes; every one is able to effect the 
strongest conviction upon his own 
mind, of the rectitude of their con- 
duct, who will recal to his memory 
the many great and advantageous offers 
which they voluntarily renounced, and 
which were made to them, for the ex- 
press purpose of inducing them to 
maintain a strict silence upon this 
event, so highly obnoxious and dis- 
agreeable to the enemies of Jesus. 
To what inexpressible and innumer- 
able persecutions, oppressions, and 
the most agonizing torments, they 
volutarily, and without a murmur, 
subjected themselves, in the promul- 
gation and confession of the great 
truth of the Resurrection.” 

Should the above be deemed worthy 
of insertion in your work, it is much 
at your service, and will probably 
be succeeded by others of a similar 
nature. 

Surrey, G. 
Aug. 7, 1831. 





CIVILIZATION NECESSARY TO 
Human Happiness. 


Tuerg has often arisen in the mind 
an unaccountable whim, of supposing 
that « savage life, or state of nature, is 
the best and purest mode of human 
existence; and novelists, poets, and 
sometimes even philosophers, have 
equally ranted upon the paucity of 
its wants, the simplicity of its pur- 
suits, the solidity of its pleasures, and 
the strength and constancy of its at- 
tachments. It is here, we have been 
told, that the human soul developes 
its proper energies, and displays itself 
in all its native benevolence and dig- 
nity: here all things belong equally 
to every one ; the only law is the will 
of the individual, the only feeling a 
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sublime, unselfish philanthropy. This 
whim became epidemic in France 
about the beginning of the French 
Revolution, and was, in fact, the 
monster mania that led to it. And 
the contagion, not long afterwards 
began to shew itself among many in- 
dividuals of our own country, who, 
in the height of their phrenzy, labour- 
ed earnestly to promote the same 
kind of trials amongst ourselves that 
our neighbours were actually exhibit- 
ing. The history is fresh in the mind 
of every one, and it is not necessary 
to pursue it. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that it led inashort time to 
consequences so mischievous as to 
work their own cure; and to afford 
another living proof of the fact, 
that barbarism, vice, and misery are, 
by an immutable law of nature, the 
inseparable associate of each other. 
Throw your eyes to whatever part 
of the globe, or to whatever his- 
tory of mankind you please, and 
you will find it so without an ex- 
ception. Other animals have in- 
stincts that control their appetites, 
and lead them insensibly to the per- 
fection of their respective kinds; 
that inculcate constancy where con- 
stancy is necessary, and compel them 
to provide for and take the charge of 
their young. Man has no such in- 
stincts whatever: he has reason, in- 
deed, a more ennobling and efficient 
faculty, but it must be called forth, 
for it is a dormant principle in savage 
life. And hence, destitute of the one, 
and uninfluenced by the other, he is 
the perpetual slave of his ungoverned 
and ungovernable passions, and is the 
only animal in the world that has been 
known to kill or abandon its own off- 
spring in a state of destitute and help- 
less infancy; and to murder its own 
kind for the purpose of feasting upon 
it: a fact too well established to be 
doubted of; and which, instead of 
being confined to a single climate or 
a single people, has apparently been 
common to all countries, when under 
the influence of gross - barbarism ; 
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which stifl exists among various tribes 
in Africa, South America, and Aus- 
tralia, and particularly among the 
islands of the South Sea, and which, 
according to the concurrent testimony 
of the best Greek and Roman writers, 
as Herodotus, Pliny, Strabo, and Pom- 
ponius Mela, was formerly to be 
traced among the Scythians, Tartars, 
and Massagete of Asia, and ‘Lestri- 
gons of Europe. Strabo, indeed, as- 
cribes the same practice even to the 
Irish in his day, and Celius Rhodri- 
ginus to their neighbours of Scotland: 
While Thevenot asserts that, while he 
was in India in 1665, human flesh was 
publicly sold in the market at Debca, 
about forty leagues from Baroche.— 
Good. 





Dip Jesus Deceive? 


We have already seen, in some pre- 
vious articles, that the New Testament 
is the genuine record of the life of 
Jesus Christ, and that it is absurd to 
imagine that it relates what never in 
reality occurred. Assuming, there- 
fore, that he did appear on earth, that 
his conduct and fate are honestly de- 
tailed, and that he suffered an excruci- 
ating and ignominious death, it is 
natural to inquire what could have 
been the motives which impelled him 
to a course of action which he was not 
obliged to adopt, and which he might 
have easily avoided. 

The motives which stimulate to 
imposture, are commonly the hope of 
reputation, or the desire of gain. 

Reputation seeks an immediate re- 
ward, in the applause which certain 
supposed meritorious actions reveive 
from the pleasure or advantage which 
they confer upon men ; and to render 
its acquisition probable,its propositions 
must be of an adapted nature; they 
must coincide with general approba- 
tion, or with that class of things which 
prevailing taste would lead men to 
admire ; and the attempts hence made 
must be sustained by a natural ‘as- 





surance of speedy success. But it 
does ‘not seem possible that Jesus 
Christ could have heen thus actuated 
or sustained. From the commence- 
ment of his ministry to its close; he 
was unpopular with those whose favor 
the desire of reputation would ‘have 
first attempted to gain; and as he 
knew his own doctrines before -he 
divulged them, and, as one seeking 


Yeputation, must have been acquainted 


with the ruling inclination of the peo- 
ple among whom he appeared, he 
could not have. been’ ignorant of the 
probable, or certain, effects which his 
life and precepts would produce. He 
must have known of the previous op- 
position between his sentiments and 
the inclinations of men; and to sup- 
pose that he would have adopted means 
the very nature of which would defeat 
his own end, is next to impossible. 
The consciousness of an attempt to 
impose by unjust and false preten- 
sions, and the apprehension of failure, 
would have been morally certain to 
ptoduce a fictitious accordance be- 
tween that which he taught and that 
which predisposition inclined people 
to believe. The very reverse was the 
case. He opposed prevailing senti- 
ments and demonstrable corruptions, 
and excited that hostility and odium 
which must have been a previous 
object of anticipation. As for the 
posthumous reputation of an impos- 
tor, whose deceptions and chicane time 
would be certain to expose, and more 
enlightened generations detest andcon- 
demn, it is a motive utterly repug- 
nant to the calculating selfish intel- 
lect of a determined and cunning 
cheat. ‘Reputation, near or remote, 
was that end of all others which the 
means adopted would never produce. 
Present suffering, approaching death, 
and subsequent disgrace, stood as 
flaming barriers to the realization of 
that fame which such an impostor by 
such means was endeavouring to ac- 
quire. To believe that this was the 
case ; that with an inward assurance 
that his lying fabrications could not 
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obtain any thing like permanent or 
general success; that disgrace and 
persecution would attend him here, 
and everlasting odium hereafter; to 
refer this to Jesus Christ, is an at- 
tribution too monstrous to be allowed 
by any whose minds are not blinded 
and wrecked by the influence of de- 
termined prejudice. The desire of 
perishable reputation, by the employ- 
ment of such means of contradiction 
and imposture, could never have sti- 
mulated the actions of Jesus Christ. 

The hope of gain is equally desti- 
tute of foundation. He who proposed 
to enhance his treasure, would not 
have selected the sphere of poverty 
for his operations. Of the poor, the 
destitute, and the despised, he was the 
companion, the preceptor, and friend ; 
and, even had it been possible for him 
to wring affluence from the bowels of 
want, what hope of the enjoyment of 
riches could he have, who was inces- 
santly persecuted, hated, and repro- 
bated, and whose very conduct and 
precepts made him an early victim of 
an excruciating death. The desire of 
aggrandizement never could operate 
through such means, nor so counter- 
act its selfish and contemptible de- 
sires. No establishment, no pomp, 
nor any of the ordinary cautions of 
avarice, can be traced in the life or 
designs of Jesus Christ. It is indeed 
impossible to find a character so ex- 
empt from every indication of personal 
ambition or interest. He sought not 
temporal power; his precepts’ were 
detached from political interests ; and 
there was nothing which he did or 
intended which could elevate him to 
temporal authority or consequence. 
If the whole circumstances of his life 
be connected and reviewed, we must 
indeed conclude that his “ kingdom 
was not of this world.” 

The desire of reputation, or the hope 
of gain, could not have been his stimu- 
lating motive; and therefore he must 
be acquitted of the design of an im- 
postor. He suught not the distinc- 
tions of fame, the hoards of avarice, 





nor the power of domination. He 
lived above the impulses of selfishness, 
and all his exertions were directed to 
detached objects, which, if accom- 
plished, could not improve his own 
condition, or avert the persecution 
which he came to endure. 

That he could have asserted a mul- 
titude of falsehoods without a know- 
ledge of their character, is impossible ; 
and imposition is based on falsehood. 
The supposition, therefore, that he 
imposed on himself, and sought future 
happiness by the multiplication of 
known lies, is destitute of every thing 
like rational possibility. That he 
sought to delude others is an uncandid 
conjecture, alienated from substantial 
evidence and unbiassed observation. 
He wanted the very essence of impos- 
ture, which is always found in demon- 
strable selfishness. 

But if to the improbability of his 
being an impostor we join the excel- 
lence of the moral principles which 
he delivered; if we comprehend the 
effects which they would produce if 
allowed to operate, and the effects 
which they have produced against the 
most powerful resistance and adverse 
circumstance; who, possessed of the 
common impulses of sympathy, or the 
ordinary penetration of reason, can 
allege that such a Being was the princi- 
pal of a cheat, or the subject of a 
delusion? 

Yet with such obvious evidence 
against their assertions, there are 
men pretending to rationality and 
affecting candour, who, with the most 
disgusting indecency, betray their 
own weakness and depravity by heap- 
ing accusations on him whom they 
are too abandoned to imitate, whose 
excellence they are not able to per- 
ceive, and too insensible to admire. 
But surely they ‘‘ know not of what 
spirit they are.’ That which is as- 
sured without even an appearance of 
truth, and which is demonstrated to 
be fallacious by more elaborate inves- 
tigation, must indeed be unsound and 
dangerous. 
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THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 





Tue Rey. Mr. BurGeEss, 
Marylebone New Church. 


On Sunday morning the Rev. Mr. Bur- 
gess delivered a Discourse, John i. 29: 
“ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” In the whole 
compass of those objects which the mind 
could contemplate, there was not one more 
important or stupendous than that to 
which attention was directed in the text. 
The sacrificial Lamb was referred to in 
two dispensations; but John, with in- 
creased authority, said, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world.” Here we were re- 
minded of the overwhelming magnitude 
of human evil, and urged, individually, 
to consider our own sins. This, surely, 
was a subject of immeasurable impor- 


tance; and must prove advantageous if ' 


it were allowed to excite a proper solici- 
tude concerning our religious state and 
hopes of salvation. 

In the chapter from which the text was 
taken, it was said, “ that the light shined 
in darkness; and the darkness compre- 
hended it not; and, also, John declared, 
that he was ‘the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, make straight the way 
of the Lord.” This was declared by the 
messenger of the Messiah, and it was ad- 
dressed likewise to all Christians. Never 
since the world began, had it received 
such a message. It was boundless in mag- 
nitude whether shadowed forth by the 
patriarch, foretold by the prophet, or de- 
clared by the evangelist. Mr. Burgess 
then proceeded to notice the typical or 
representive Lamb in sacrificial worship 
of the Old Testament; and alluded to 
the blood which was commanded to be 
sprinkled on the side-posts of the door 
before the passover. The Lamb might 
here be regarded as a token of deliverance 
from mortal bondage. But it was also 
intended to signify, by a mystical or 
typical representation, a spiritual liber- 
ation from worse than Egyptian darkness. 
There were various figurative and typical 
analogies between the things of the Old 
Testament and the New. Thus, in the 
sacrifices of the Jews, the lamb was to be 
without blemish, and to be killed in the 
evening; and this, with other mystical 





circumstances, prefigured the sacrifice of 
Christ. But there was this difference to 
be observed: the typical lamb was only 
mystically sacrificed; while the sacrifice 
of Him who was emphatically called the 
Lamb of God, expiated sin actually. 
Thus St. Paul, in referring to this subject, 
remarked of the Jewish rituals, they were 
‘¢the shadows of good things to come.” 
These good things were the glory of the 
Gospel, which abounded in rich conso- 
lations for the afflicted, and bright as- 
surances of bliss to come. In allusions 
to the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, the 
Rev. Gentleman said that the more mys- 
terious was its nature the more should we 
strive to raise our conceptions of God's 
doings. But, alas! it sometimes caused 
the reverse effect; for sin, instead of esti- 
mating its magnitude, excited incredulity 
andapathy. To prevent this, we should, 
with mindful discrimination, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God which took away the sins 
of the world.” 

As a sin-offering the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ should be contemplated. A 
Christian considerably advanced in grace 
would thence adequately perceive the 
nature of sin which required such an 
atonement. But were there any who 
were inclined to think lightly of sin? 
Let them here read an account of its tur- 
pitude and consequences. Let them be- 
hold the Lamb in his tribulations of flesh 
and spirit; let them behold the horrors 
of Gethsemane; and then think whether 
there was nothing heinous and appalling 
in the character of sin. That man might 
not be abandoned to apathy in religion, 
this sacrifice was foreshewn in types, and 
now in the elements of the sacrament. 
Mr. Burgess, after alluding to the sacri- 
fice of the lamb in the Jewish dispen- 
sation, observed that spiritual benefit or 
deliverance could be accomplished only 
by the appointed way, and not without 
the shedding of blood. 

In the second place, Christ was to be 
contemplated as a pattern of life and con- 
versation. As he was pure, so the great 
condition of the Gospel was, to depart 
from iniquity. The wicked could not 
obtain benefit from the Saviour, because 
they resisted or neglected his precepts and 
example. But the consolation and en- 
couragement for the repentant sinner, 
were great indeed; for as the Lord of 
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life and glory rose from the dead, so 
should they who imitated his pattern and 
implored his aid, ascend above the de- 
filements of the natural man, and secure, 
through him, the blessings of heaven, 
But he must likewise be remembered as 
our judge, for we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ. 

In conclusion, the Rev. Gentleman re- 
marked, that we must behold the Saviour 
in his ordinances, and not neglect his di- 
vine appointments. What would have 
become of the Israelites, had they per- 
tinaciouly refused to sprinkle the posts of 
the door, when the destroying angel was 
sent forth among the Egyptians? And 
what hope of everlasting life could they 
possess, who pertiaaciously neglected and 
refrained from tae sacrament, who com- 
mit sin, and do this in defiance of suffi. 
cient light and warning? Could such be 
said to “ behold the Lamb of God which 
took away the sins of the world?” Could 
they have any just notions of sin, who 
would not come to the ordinances of 
God's appointments? All might appear 
well with such adventurous despisers, but 
the termination of their awful delusion 
must soon arrive. 





[We must apologize to our readers for 
omitting the analysis of one Sermon which 
we had prepared. | 





REVIEW. 








Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 
By the late Mr, Cuarves TayYLor. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball. - 


Catmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, trans- 
lated by the learned and indefatigable 
Charles Taylor, is a work with which 
biblical students and the religious pub- 
lic generally, are already acquainted. As 
a work of reference, embracing every 
subject connected with sacred literature, 
Mr. Taylor’s Translation of Calmet has 
acquired a deserved reputation. But 
the form in which he left it, was cer- 
tainly too large and expensive to be 
made available to general readers. To 
effect the latter object is the design of 
the present abridgment, of which we 
have the first part before us. The 
work is most judiciously condensed, 





and its size is so much reduced, that 
we think, for ordinary purposes, its va- 
luable contents are made more available, 
in point of reference, than in its more 
extensive shape. But while a large por- 
tion of the comparatively extraneous mat- 
ter has been excluded by the gentleman 
who has had the task of making the abridg- 
ment, we find that he has occasionally in- 
troduced new materials or later authori- 
ties, and has thus given an_ increased 
value to the present edition, It is very 
well printed, and when we declare that 
for three shillings ninety-four closely 
printed imperial octavo pages may be 
purchased, we need scarcely say that it 
has the recommendation of extreme cheap- 
ness, 


Hops Zssay on the Origin and Prospects 
ef Man. London: John Murray. 


In the concluding portion of the last no- 
tice of this work, we stated that Mr. Hope 
regarded the creation of men to have been 
accomplished by some adapted energy 
latent in matter. “ In the very first act of 
creation” he says, as before quoted, “al- 
ready were sowed the seeds of its birth 
and highest developments, not only vital, 
but sensitive and intellectual.” The doc- 
trine which Mr. Hope here, and in other 
parts of his work, seems anxious to estab- 
lish, is that of successive evolutions of the 
powers of matter, from an incipient toa 
more perfect and an organized stage of 
existence. Thus the most ultimate de- 
velopments of existences, comprehending 
perfection of mental faculty and of physical 
organization, would result from a succes- 
sion of natural causes, or from some powers 
which matter indigenously inherited, or 
which was communicated to it by some 
antecedent originating energy. How far 
the individual particles of matter may be 
vitalized prior to organization, we pre- 
tend not to determine; that they have 
some kind of pre-established adaptation 
for the organization to which they are 
allotted, we should be disposed to concede, 
because attraction and cohesion are es- 
tablished properties or predicates of mat- 
ter. But whatever may be the incipient 
degree of this real or hypothetical vitality 
of matter ; whatever may be its latent 
pre-adaptation to a more exalted state of 
organized being; it still appears that that 
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result is produced by the operation of 
prior organized and extr 
We know, indeed, that man is compacted 
of matter ; that it has an adhesive, elastic, 
or attractive power or property ; and that 
therefore it is adapted, as far as such 
power or property is required, to the pe- 
culiar composition to which it may be 
applied. But the plastic act ur process; 
that operation which appropriates inor- 
ganicmatter to the vitalized organicform, 
seems generally as distinct and anterior 
from matter itself, as does the clay from 
the hand which moulds it into a brick. 
If the imagined vital and sentient ener- 
gy latent in a state of incipiency in matter 
were universally imparted or possessed ; 
and if the plastic were inherent in matter 
thus constituted, and not dependant on 
a previous extraneous agent for its forma- 
tion into organized substance, the di- 
versity of organized bodies would not, 
apparently, be so extensive and multi- 
plied; because similar properties and 
powers would determine to similar results. 
But there is an endless diversity of organ- 
ized forms; and the result of organiza- 
tion cannot, as far as experience goes, be 
thought to arise from successive evolu- 
tions of the latent principles and tenden- 
cies of matter, first germinating into an 
incipient stage of organized existence; 
then evolving their accumulated energies 
into a higher mode of being, and at length 
assuming the perfection of mental faculty 
and physical form: or that they first 
produce, by spontaneous agglomeration, 
an incipient vegetable substance; then 
enlarge their ambition, and become zoo- 
phytes, and successively advance through 
the various stages of animal being till 





they arrive at the dignity and goal of} 


manhood. We say that this supposition 


is opposed to experience, and that there | 


is uo sufficient evidence of successive ad- 
vancing animal organization without the 
operation of a prior animal organization by 
which similar entities are propagated. It 
is true that animal life is in some casés 
observable in the utmost state of declen- 
sion and insignificance, from which an 
advance is progressively made; but the 
process affords no evidence that the pro- 
gression has a constant and increasing 
upward tendency, which in time will re- 
sult in a being perfectly distinct in form 
and attributes from the animalcule from 





which he first originated: while the ex- 
tinction of some animal species seems to 
argue, that if matter alone had the inhe- 
rent power to produce them, their extinc- 
tion would have been impossible, because 
the originating energy, however minute 
or incipient, must still be supposed to 
reside in matter. 

What we know, as experimental facts, 
is, that organized bodies are propagated 
by a previous parental power; and that 
matter, instead of exhibiting any plastic 
energy of its own, seems to be submitted 
to an appropriating power, which antece- 
dently exists in the organized body to 
which such portions of matter may be in- 
troduced. The power to combine and 
identify inorganic matter with a vitalized 
body is in the latter, however a pre- 
adaptation may exist in the former by 
which it is fitted for the change of mode 
which it is designed to undergo, The 
organization of matter, therefore, from 
every notice which experience supplies, 
seems to depend upon a prior organized 
and vital existency, from which an active 
plastic energy descends into the sphere of 
insensate matter, by some inscrutable 
mode, and by acting on that matter 
through a vitalizing process of appro- 
priation or assimilation, elevates that 
matter to organized existence and per- 
fection. That Mr. Hope believes the 
reverse of what we believe, will be evi- 
dent from the following concluding para- 
graph of his second volume :— 


‘¢ Having thus shown how, out of elements 
before on earth, and in the atmosphere float- 
ing, unappropriated and uncombined, must 
spontaneously have arisen and been com- 
bined the primary individuals of each species 
organic and living, vegetable and animal, 
from the lowest moss to the highest man 
that arose on this globe, I shall now'proceed 
to show how, out of these primary individuals 
of each species themselves, and through their 
medium, could be made to arise later ones 
of the same sort in the way of regular pro- 
creation.” 

To explain this entire change in the 
mode of generation will certainly require 
a good share of ingenuity, as it implies a 
complete alteration in the previously 
established order of nature. In another 
part he says he has described the creation 
of entities :— 


“Not as arising, in the way people seem 
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in general to believe the thing to have hap- 
pened, out of nothing previously existing, 
and by mere miracle.” 

That such a belief prevails extensively 
among intelligent beings, we were not 
previously aware. The ‘*mere miracle,” 
has generally been considered in the act 
of organizing matter and endowing it 
with animal and rational life, and, after 
every attempt at explanation, rationality 
and life must remain a miracle, or a result 
which no demonstrated material or hu- 
man power could ever produce. We by 
no means, however, wish to assert, that 
creation, generally, was effected by that 
sudden creative impulse which would ex- 
clude adapted mode, Possibly a succes- 
sion of condensations of fluids, from the 
highest gases, took place, and gradually 
assumed the more solid properties of 
matter. That the material substances 
required for organization and animal life 
were adapted, prior to organization, for 
their intended purpose, we have before 
hinted as probable or certain. But still 
the act of original formation, to us at 
least, seems to require the immediate 
agency of an antecedent and superior 
power. 

We shall offer some observations on 
Mr. Hope’s alleged original diversity of 
the human species; at present we must 
conclude, and leave our readers to their 
own inference as to the opinions which 
we have asserted and examined. 


Fenelon’s Pious Thoughts concerning the 
Knowledge and Love of God, andRefec- 
tions. London: Henry Washbourn. 


Laconic precepts and brief essays {have 
ever been found beneficial in the inculca- 
tion of religious or moral truth, as con- 
veying instruction in a concise manner. 
* Fenelon’s Reflections” have long been 
celebrated, and they certainly are of a 
character calculated to benefit those by 
whom they are perused. In the little 
volume before us, the author’s “Pious 
Thoughts concerning the Knowledge and 
Love of God” are also contained, and it is 
thence rendered a very neat salutary com- 
panion for those who would engage an 
hour in a profitable way. 
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POETRY. 





THE FALLING LEAVES. 


Tue sun declines with each contracting day, 
And o’er the southern region darts his ray, 
Gives feebler tints to autumn’s dewy morn, 
And smiles farewel to Albion’s yellow corn. 
The forest’s green retreat, the silent glade, 
Where tranquil meditation often stray’ d, 
Now pensive to the mournful mind appear, 
As conscious that the winter hovers near ; 
And as the impulse of the reckless breeze, 
Is felt aloft among the rustling trees, 
The faded leaf forsakes its greener friends, 
And on the earth in sorrow now descends ; 
Yes, all the objects now beheld unite 
To tell the year’s advanced and rapid flight. 
The little robin, bird of pensive song, 
Commencing early and continuing long, 
Seems the attentive ear to entertain 
With an affecting and prophetic strain ; 
And sings of hours for ever flown away, 
Of storms that lower o’er coming winter’s day; 
Of pangs inflicted by the chilling blast, 
Where frigid penury her gloom has cast. 
A thousand thoughts thus cluster round the 
heart, 
When forests fade and semmer suns depart. 
And melancholy in the mind instils 
An apprehension of such darkened ills. 
But though retreating autumn disappear, 
And gloom enwrap the fastly closing year ; 
Though frigid blasts the dreary ocean sweep, 
Or drift the snow-flake over plain or steep; 
And nature not one kindly beam impart’ 
But all her aspects join to sink the heart ; 
Still shall the bosom inward bliss enjoy, 
And winter’s gloomy influence defy, 
Around the hearth where families unite 
Shal) beam the fervours of all-pure delight, 
And while without resound the sullen winds, 
A summer glows in their congenial minds. 
Cheer’d by its power, e’en he with woe opprest 
Once more shall find joy swelling in his breast, 
And what hefeels with what he felt contrast, 
And make the present compensate the past. 
Yes, He whose hand the rapid season guides 
Alike with love o’er all the year presides, 
Though brilliance o’er the landscape cease to 
glow, 
And sweeping storms from frigid regions 
blow, 
He bids the bosom warm wit social joy, 
While chilling blasts each vernal charmdestroy. 
And as the winter lingers in the skies, 
Bids friendship’s fervour in the heart arise, 
Bids the concentred thought and tranquil mind 
In silent study sweet enjoyment find. 
P. 
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Tue Prospect or Dgatn. 


Wuen sailing on this troubled sea 

Of pain, and tears, and agony, 

Though wildly roar the waves around, 
With restless and repeated sound, 

’Tis sweet to think that on our eyes 

A lovelier clime shall yet arise ;— 
That we shall wake from sorrow’s dream 
Beside a pure and living stream. 


Yet we must suffer, here below, 
Unnumbered pangs of grief and woe ; 
Nor must the trembling heart repine, 
But all, unto its God resign; 

In weakness and in pain made known, 
His powerful mercy shall be shown, 
Until the fight of faith is o’er, 

And earth shall vex the soul no more! 


Part oF THE NINETEENTH 
Psat. 


Tue glittering heaven’s refulgent glow, 
And sparkling spheres of golden light, 
Jehovah’s work and glory shew, 
By burning day, or gentle night. 
In silence through the vast profound 
They move their orbs of fire on high, 
Nor speech, nor word, nor answering sound, 
Is heard upon the tranquil sky: 
Yet to the earth’s remotest bar 
Their burning glory, all is known; 
Their living light has sparkled far, 
And on attentive silence shone. 


God ’mid their shining legions rears 
A tent were burns the radiant sun; 
As, like a bridegroom bright, appears 
The monarch, on his course begun ; 
From end to end of azure heaven 
He holds his fiery path along, 
To all his circling heat is given, 
His radiance flames the spheres among. 
By sunny ray, and starry throne, 
The wonders of our mighty Lord 
To man’s attentive heart are known, 
Bright as the promise of his Word. 





REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 





THE PERIODS OF SACRED HISTORY. 


THERE are seven periods of sacred his- 
tory :— 

The first is distinguished by God’s first 
creation and probation of mankind; by 
man’s failure under that probation; by 
the original general promise of a Saviour ; 








and by the first general execution of 
God’s judgments upon the human race. 

The second period is distinguished by 
a renewal of that gracious experiment 
of probation upon a new race of men, 
by an assurance, that God would not 
destroy the earth by water*; and by a 
miraculous dispensation, directing the 
general dispersion of the first families 
of men to those seats in which they were 
to give origin to the different nations that 
were afterwards to people the whole earth. 

The third is distinguished by a specific 
promise of The Mess1au or Universal 
Saviour, “ in whom all the families of the 
earth should be eventually blest ;” and 
by a declaration that He should in due 
time be born of the stock or family of 
Abraham, and of the line of Judah. 

The fourth is distinguished by God's 
miraculous providence over the imme- 
diate descendants of Abraham, by Hts 
delivering them from slavery in Egypt ; 
by His establishing them as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign people in Pales- 
tine ; and by the Institution of Hrs D1- 
VINE Law, for their government, the 
particular end of which was to determine 
and fix their prospects by various figures, 
upon the future coming of their Mess1an 
and King. 

The fifth is distinguished by God’s de- 
fining their prospect still more narrowly, 
and raising up to public honour and regal 
distinction, that “ Rod of Jesse” and 
“ House of Davip” by which the Mes- 
siah was peculiarly pleased that His hu- 
man origin should in all ages be de- 
scribed; and, by the various fortunes of 
prosperity and adversity, which attended 
that Royvau Hous 

The sixth—by God’s apparent rejection 
and abandonment of iis selected peuple, 
and by the total overthrow of His chosen 
house, for the punishment of their reiter- 
ated rebellions; and, in order to a signal 
and most affecting demonstration of H1s 
fidelity and omnipotence, in their subse- 
quent deliverance and restoration. 

The seventh and last—by the actual de- 
monstration of that signal and affecting 
proof of Gop’s faithfulness and mercy 
towards Hts selected people, in recover- 
ing them from a condition of apparently 
remediless captivity,in causing their de- 





* See 2 Peter iii. 5, 6, 7. 
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solated temple to be re-built, in giving 
His divine promise, that “ the glory of 
the temple, so rebuilt, should be greater 
than the glory of the former one,” whose 
loss they deplored*; and in finally mak- 
ing good that promise to the full conviction 
and infinite joy of all those pious Jews 
who were “ waiting for the consolation of 
Israel,” when the infant Messiah was pre- 
sented within that temple, and when His 
presence calledj forth the beautiful ut- 
terance of joy and conviction :— Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace according to thy word; for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
hast prepared before the face of all people: 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel.” 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF CHARITY 


lg thoughtlessly done, we may neglect 
the most deserving objects: and as every 
man has but a certain proportion to give, 
if it is lavished upon those who first pre- 
sent themselves, there may be nuthing 
left for those who have a better claim. 
A man should first relieve those who are 
nearly connected with him, by whatever 
tie; and then, if he has any thing to 
spare, extend his bounty to a wider circle. 
— Johnson, 





TIME. 


A portion of time is necessary to the 
production, the existence, the perception 
of all else we know. Without a portion 
of time on which to rest, nothing else 
perceptible can be perceived to exist or 
to be perceived. Even space, in order 
to be perceived, requires a portion of 
time; and as time itself ever changes, 
ever loses its identity, ever makes way 
for new time, every thing else perceptible, 
founded on and included in time, must 
ever fare the same; must ever change, 
ever be different from what it was before. 
—Hope's Essay. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


THe want of humanity to animals, which 
is every where so glaring, cannot, I think, 
be a natural defeet of the human mind, 
but is the offspring of a wrong education, 





* Haggai. ii. 9. 
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and an unjust and arrogant conceit that 
man is the only being of any consequence 
in this world; and that it matters not 
what becomes of others, or what they 
may suffer, provided he reap the slightest 
benefit. Some anatomists even hold out 
as one reason for making experiments on 
animals, their not being destined to im- 
mortality. But if they be, indeed, “ the 
beasts which perish,” should not justice 
teach us to render their temporary lot as 
easy as possible? Man may persecute 
man, but hope will still lie in the bitter 
cup, and visions of brighter times will 
illumine the present gloom of misery. 
The slave, writhing under the whip of 
a savage master, may indulge in the in- 
spiring thought of being at length released 
by death from the cruelty of his perse- 
cutor, and of enjoying for ever the hap- 
piness which he in vain had prayed for 
here. The prisoner, chained in fetters, 
and languishing out his life in a dun- 
geon, lives in expectation, that should he 
not be restored to freedom, death will 
at.length strike off his bonds, and usher 
him to eternal bliss, But what counter- 
balance to its misery has the poor brute, 
whose life is one continued unbroken 
series of suffering? It has no heaven to 
look to, no bright anticipation of a period 
when misery shall cease, and happiness 
be enjoyed. Its life is its little all, and 
that the general tyrant renders a curse to 
it while it lasts, or takes from it by an 
infliction of the severest torments —Drum- 
mond, 





—— 


CATHEDRAL BEE. 


THE Latins commonly used the names of 
sedes and cathedra for the bishop's throne, 
whence are derived our English words 
see and cathedral, which are appropriated 
to a church where a bishop’s throne is 
fixed.— Gregory's Church History. 





Notices To CorrEsPONDENTS. 

The Rev. Mr. 2. will perceive that we 
have, however reluctantly, complied with his 
wishes. We trust that h: «il next week 
furnish us with the communication which 
we desire. 
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